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PREFACE 

The  objective  of  this  assignment  was  to  develop  a 

three  year  calendar  containing  the  Catholic,  Je\   i  h  and 
Protestant  holidays  with  a  brief  notation  of  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  each  holiday.   Due  to  the  length  of  this 
paper,  .it  was  necessary  to  leave  out  some  of  the  less  im- 
portant holidays.   However,  these  days  with  their  meanings 
and  significance  are  available  and  can  be  found  by  refering 
to  the  Bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

An  ecumenical  calendar  of  this  type  would  be  helpful 
to  all  chaplains.   It  would  be  useful  for  advance  planning 
of  chapel  programs  and  coordination  with  command  activities. 

The  sample  calendar  included  in  the  appendix  shows 
how  the  calendar  would  appear  in  printed  form.   The  print 
would  be  much  smaller  which  would  cut  down  on  the  size  and 
increase  the  amount  of  space  for  information  with  a  neater 
appearance . 
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MEANING  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  HOLIDAYS 

1  January  1974— NEW  YEAR'S  DAY,  FESTIVAL  OF  CHRISTENING  AND 

SOLEMNITY  OF  THE  MOTHER  OF  GOD 

The  first  of  January  has  had  a  two- fold  significance 
ror  Christianity  since  the  fourth  century,  quite  aside  from 
the  question  of  when  the  year  began.   For  one  thing  it  is  the 
end  of  the  eight-day  period  following  Christmas.   ;n  addition, 
Lt  was  the  day  set  aside  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Circum- 
cisj on  of  Christ. 1 

The  Roman  Catholic  celebrate  1  January  each  year  as 
the  Solemnity  of  the  Mother  Of  God.   This  is  considered  a 
Holy  Day  of  Obligation  for  all  Catholics. 

6  January  1974 — THE  EPIPHANY 

Epiphany  is  observed  by  all  Catholics  and  a  growing 
number  or  Protestants.   It  commemorates  the  moment  when  Jesus 
'irst  glimpsed  to  be  not  only  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  but 
Saviour  of  all  mankind.   The  season  of  the  Epiphany  Lists 
about  four  weeks.   The  National  Council  of  Churches  devo I 
the  season  to  special  emphasis  on  the  Church's  world-wide 

sionary  goal.  They  call  it  "The  Season  of  the-  Evangel." 
The  ason  varies  in  length  because  it  terminates  .-.'hen  pro- 
lent  begins,  and  that  depends  on  Easter. 2 

21    February  1974 — ASH  WEDNESDAY 

Ash  Wednesday"  is  the  beginning  of  the  solemn  season  of 
lent,  which  is  a  time  of  self  examination  and  penitence  in 


1 Howard  V.  Harper,  D.D.  Days  and  Customs  of  All  Faiths 
■:   York:  Fleet  Publishing  Corporation,  1957.  p.  18. 


2fbid.  pp.  20-21. 
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2 
preparation  for  Easter.   It  is  observed  by  all  Catholics  and 

many  Protestants.   The  season  lasts  for  forty  days,  omitting 

Sundays,  beginning  on  Ash  Wednesday  and  ending  on  Easter. 

7-14  April  1974— PASSOVER  OR  PESACH 

Pesach,  usually  called  Passover,  is  the  first  in  the 
calendar  of  Jewish  festivals.   For  over  two  thousand  years  it 
has  been  more  than  a  holiday;  it  has  been  "the"  holiday,  the 
festival  of  redemption.   The  festival  lasts  eight  days  amongst 
Jews  not  resident  in  Palestine.   The  full  holiday,  with  cessa- 
tion of  work,  is  observed  only  the  first  two  and  the  last  two 
days  of  the  festival.4 

The  Passover  Festival  commemorates  the  dramatic  struggles 
of  the  early  Israelites  for  freedom  from  slavery,  and  their 
redemption  from  Egyptian  bondage  in  the  days  of  Pharoah.   This 
thrilling  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  Jewish  people  is  recount- 
ed and  dramatized  in  the  beautiful  Seder  service  of  Passover 
night.   Even  for  those  away  from  home,  the  Seder  serves  an 
important  family  function.   The  rituals  and  symbols  we  use  at  a 
military  or  communal  Seder  reunite  us  with  our  families.   A 
Seder  under  the  circumstances,  becomes  a  link  between  us  and 
our  dear  ones.   It  strengthens  our  ties  with  our  families  and 
with  the  Jewish  faith  they  taught  us.5 

7  April — PALM  SUNDAY 

Palm  Sunday  is  the  first  day  of  the  Christian  Holy  Week. 
Holy  Week  is  observed  by  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike  as  the 
most  solemn,  most  significant  moment  of  the  Christian  year. 
These  seven  days  commemorate  the  final  week  of  Jesus '  earthly 
life,  in  which  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  met  and  challenged 
ecclesiastical  leaders,  was  betrayed  and  crucified  and  placed 
in  his  tomb.   Palm  Sunday  was  the  day  on  which  Jesus  rode  into 


3Harper,  Days  and  Customs  of  All  Faiths,  p.  67. 

4Ben  M.  Edidin,  Jewish  Holidays  and  Festivals.  New 
York:  Hebrew  Publishing  Company,  1940.  p.  38. 

5David  I.  Golovensky,  Rabbi,  "Passover,"  New  York: 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 
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Jerusalem  with  great  triumph.   In  thousands  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches,  palm  branches  are  blessed  and  carried  in 
processions  on  Palm  Sunday. 6 

12  April  1974--G00D  FRIDAY 

Good  Friday  has  been  in  the  Christian  calendar  since 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Church,  even  before  Easter  was  ob- 
served.  It  was  of  what  happened  on  this  day  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  the  familiar  "Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us," 
now  mistakenly  sung  in  many 'churches  on  Easter. 

Long  neglected  by  Protestant  churches,  Good  Friday  has 
again  come  into  almost  universal  observance.   From  noon  to 
three  O'clock,  Churches  of  all  denominations  in  all  parts  of 
America  hold  the  "The  Ore"  (Three  Hour),  a  service  of  medita- 
tion on  the  seven  utterances,  called  the  Seven  Last  Words, 
which  Jesus  made  from  the  Cross.   The  service  is  held  from 
twelve  to  three  to  coincide  with  the  time  during  which  the 
Lord  actually  was  on  the  Cross. ' 

14  April  1974--EASTER 

Easter,  the  Commemoration  of  Christ's  Resurrection,  is 
the  principal  feast  of  the  Christian  Year,  greater  even  than 
Christmas,  because  to  Christians  it  is  the  climax  of  God's  plan 
for  man's  salvation.   It  is  also  the  most  joyous  of  all  Chris- 
tian days.   Indeed,  it  was  at  one  time  known  as  the  "Sunday  of 
Joy."   Christians  rejoice  over  the  fact  that  Jesus  rose  from 
the  dead.   They  are  happy,  too,  over  the  ending  of  the  long 
season  of  Lent.... It  took  the  Christian  Church  three  centuries 
to  settle  the  guestion  of  a  date  for  Easter.   The  Council  of 
Nices  in  325,  decided  it  should  always  fall  on  the  first  Sun- 
day after  the  first  full  moon  on  or  after  the  Vernal  eguinox 
(March  21st).   Therefore,  its  possible  dates  range  all  the  way 
from  March  22nd  to  April  25th.8 


%arper,  Days  and  Customs  of  All  Faiths,  p.  104. 
7Ibid.  pp.  107-108.   8Ibid.  pp.  109-110. 
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23  May  1974 — ASCENSION  D 

Ascension  Day  is  a  Holy  Day  of  Obligation  for  all 
Catholics.   According  to  the  book  of  Acts,  Jesus  "showed 
himself  alive  after  his  passion  by  many  infallible  proofs, 
being  seen  of  them  (the  Disciples)  forty  days."   On  the  forti- 
eth day  He  left  them  by  ascending  into  the  heavens — "  a  cloud 
received  Him  out  of  their  sight."   For  this  reason  the  forti- 
eth day  after  Easter  (always  a  Thursday)  has  since  very  early 
times  been  observed  as  Ascension  Day  by  the  Christian  Church.9 

27-28  May  1974— SHAVUOS  (SHA.VUOT) 

The  festival  of  Shavous  assumed  major  significance  in 
Jewish  life  because  it  commemorates  the  proclamation  of  the 
Ten  Commandments.   The      cation  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egyptian  bondage  was  not  complete  until  they  gathered  at  Mount 
Sinai.   The  festival  of  Shavuos,  coming  fifty  days  after  the 
first  day  of  Passover,  signifies  that  the  revelation  at  Sinai 
was  the  crowning,  glorious  climax  of  the  Exodus.   With  the 
granting  of  the  Law,  the  Israelites  became  spiritually  eman- 
cipated from  the  immoral  standards  which  dominated  the  ages 
before  Sinai.   Shavuos,  then,  marks  the  birth  of  that  spiri- 
tual and  moral  law  which  has  illuminated  western  civilization 
since  the  days  of  Moses. . . . 

Because  of  this  historic  background,  Shavuos  has  been 
designated  in  many  congregations  as  the  time  for  Confirmation 
exercises.   The  ancient  covenant  between  God  and  Israel  is,  in 
a  sense,  renewed  each  time  Jews  assmeble  for  prayer  on  Shavuos 
and  in  reverence  listen  to  the  Decalogue  reread. ...  The  English 
term,  derived  from  the  Greek,  for  the  Shavuos  holiday  is 
"Pentecost"  which  means  fifty. ^® 


^Harper,  Days  and  Customs  of  All  Faiths,  p.  135. 

1  Samuel  M.  Silver,  Rabbi,  "Shavuos,"  New  Yoik:  National 
Jewish  Welfare  Board. 
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9  June  1974--TRINITY  SUNDAY 

Trinity  Sunday  is  a  day  in  honor  of  a  purely  theological 
concept.   Beginning  with  the  season  of  Advent,  the  Church  in  a 
sequence  of  observances,  runs  through  the  Lord's  life,  His  birth, 
baptism,  ministry,  passion,  death,  resurrection,  ascension  and 
finally  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit.   All  of  these  are  cele- 
brated as  ways  in  which  God  has  revealed  Himself,  His  purposes 
and  nature  in  actual  historic  happenings.   Now  the  sequence  is 
brought  to  a  conclusion  with  a  day  of  summing-up,  a  statement  of 
what  He  is,  not  only  in  history,  but  through  all  eternity:  three 
persons  in  One  God,  a  Trinity.11 

15  August  1974--THE  ASSUMPTION 

The  Assumption  is  a  Holy  Day  of  Obligation  for  all 
Catholics.   Though  it  is  only  since  1950  that  Roman  Catholics 
have  been  required  to  believe  in  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  many  people  have  believed  it  and  celebrated  it 
since  as  early  as  the  sixth  century.   The  dogma  is  simply  that 
the  body  of  the  Lord's  Mother,  after  her  death,  was  not  subject- 
ed to  the  usual  disintegrating  process  but  was  united  with  her 
soul  in  heaven. i2 

17-18  September  1974 — ROSH  HASHANAH 

According  to  Jewish  tradition  the  approach  of  this  Holy 
Day,  with  its  solemn  message,  requires  long  preparation.   Rosh 
Hashanah  is  both  a  universal  and  a  personal  holy  day;  it  has 
a  lesson  for  all  humanity  and  at  the  same  time  guides  the  in- 
dividual in  his  own  conduct.   It  calls  man's  attention  to  his 
weaknesses.   It  urges  that  he:cease  from  the  follies  of  sin 
and  gaze  upon  the  realities  of  life.   This  introspective  mood 
of  Rosh  Hashanah  is  not  permitted  to  disappear  with  the  passing 
of  the  New  Year.   The  first  ten  days  of  the  Hebrew  month  Tishri, 
culminating  with  Yom  Kippur,  aire  known  as  Penitential  Season. 
The  keynote  of  this  season  is  Teshuvah  (repentance  and  renewal 


1:LHarper,  Days  and  Customs  of  All  Faiths,  p.  164, 
12Ibid.  p.  206. 
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of  one's  good  actions).   The  Sabbath  immediately  "Following 

Rosh  Hashanah  is  thus  known  as  Shabbat  Shuvah,  the  Sabbath  of 
"return"  or  of  "repentance."   The  New  Year  is  presented  chief- 
ly as  a  time  of  challenge.   One  of  the  rabbis  of  old  put  it 
this  way:  "A   man  should  so  live  that,  at  the  end  of  his  days, 
he  can  say:  "I  have  not  wasted  any  day  of  my  life.'"   To  the 
Jew,  Rosh  Hashanah  renews  that  challenge  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year.l-^ 

26  September  1974— YOM  KIPPUR 

Yom  Kippur  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  "The  Great 
Day"  or,  simply,  as  "The  Day."   To  the  Jew  it  is  "the"  day  of 
the  year,  the  holiest,  the  richest  in  religious  significance, 
the  day  when  the  Jew  feels  closest  to  his  God  and  his  people. 
Yom  Kippur  is  marked  by  a  complete  twenty- four  hour  fast,  from 
sundown  to  sundown,  as  well  as  by  prayer  and  reflection.   By 
dispensing  with  food  and  drink,  the  Jew  endeavors  to  acguire 
this  exalted  mood  of  selflessness  which,  alone,  is  in  keeping 
with  the  loftiness  of  the  day. ... 

The  keynote  of  the  many  prayers  of  the  day  is  that  of 
repentance — self -scrutiny ,  confession  of  wrong-doing,  plea  for 
divine  forgiveness,  and  determination  for  self -improvement. 
In  the  High  Holy  Day  prayers  there  is  frequent  allusion  to  the 
poetic  metaphor  of  the  Book  of  Life  and  the  thought  that  on 
these  "days  of  judgment"  the  record  of  each  person's  deeds  is 
examined,  and  his  destiny  and  future  determined,  inscribed, 
and  sealed. . . . 

Yom  Kippur,  therefore,  is  an  occasion  for  spiritual 
cleansing  that  can  bring  a  significant  inward  change  in  our 
life — and  can  contribute  greatly  to  our  real  and  lasting 
happiness.  -^ 


l3Eugene  J.  Sack,  Rabbi,  "Rosh  Hashanah,"  New  York: 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

l4Judah  Nadich,  Rabbi,  "Yom  Kippur,"  New  York: 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 


1  October  1974 — SUKKi       ;on  of  Gladness) 

The  longest,  happiest  and  most  colorful  of  Jewish 
festivals  is  Sukkos.   The  Bible  calls  it  Tabernacles,  Feast 
of  Ingathering,  or  Festival  of  the  Lord.   Because  of  the 
holiday's  popularity,  Rabbinic  literature  refers  to  it  simply 
as  "The  Feast."   Beg i       on  the  15th  of  Tishri,  shortly  after 
Yom  Kippur,  Sukkos  is      bra ted  for  seven  days.   An  eighth 
day,  which  follows,  is      i  as  Shemini  Atzeres — "Solemn 
Assembly,"  a  ninth  day,  exdded  in  later  centuries  is  called 
Simchas  Torah,  "Joy  i  Law."   The  festival  is  observed  by 

the  building  of  a  sukkah  (a  temporary  structure  covered  with 
foliage) ,  as  a  symbol  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Jews  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai. . . . 

The  sukkah  symbolizes  the  essence  of  Judaism.   In 
contrast  to  the  pyramids,  massive  monuments  of  the  decayed 
civilizations  of  the  past — the  sukkah  is  a  fragile  booth  of 
leaves  and  lattice  work.   Yet  it  serves  as  the  living  symbol 
of  perseverance,  a  dwelling  eagerly  built  each  year  by  an 
indestructible  band  of  men  to  celebrate  their  joy  in  the 
goodness  of  life.   The  sukkah  symbolizes  the  spiritual  house 
that  Israel  lived  in,  not  only  during  the  forty  years  of  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness,  but  in  all  the  forty  centuries  of 
our  journey  from  Abraham's  home  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to 
twentieth  century  Tel-Aviv.   For  the  sukkah  is  the  exguisite 
symbol  of  the  humble  faith  and  the  courageous,  historic  ideal- 
ism of  our  people. . . . 

The  floor  of  the  sukkah  symbolizes  the  firm  realism 
of  the  house  that  Israel  built.   The  sukkah  floor  also  reminds 
us  that  it  was  God  Himself  who  made  our  bodies  of  dust.   But 
it  was  He,  too,  who  breathed  into  us  the  breath  of  His  own 
life,  making  us  spiritually  in  His  image.   So,  too,  the  leafy 
roof  of  the  sukkah,  through  which  the  sunlight  and  starlight 
of  heaven  filter,  symbolizes  the  idealism,  the  spiritual  up- 
reach  of  our  religion.   Nothing  is  more  profoundly  Jewish  than 
this  conviction  that  man  is  both  earth-bound  and  heaven-bent. 
And  nothing  brings  this  message  home  with  such  dramatic  force 
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as  do  the  symbols  of  Sukkos.1^ 

31  October  1974 — REFORMATION  SUNDAY 

The  Sunday  nearest  October  31st  is  becoming  one  of  the 
great  Protestant  festivals.   The  day  commemorates  Martin  Luther's 
daring  challenge  on  October  31,  1517,  when  the  German  monk  posted 
his  "ninety-five  theses"  on  a  church  door  at  Wittenberg  and  un- 
expectedly touched  off  a  reform  movement  that  swept  like  wildfire 
over  Europe.1 6 

1  November  1974 — ALL  SAINTS'  DAY 

All  Saints*  Day,  a  Holy  Day  of  Obligation  for  all  Catho- 
lics, commemorates  the  holy  ones  of  all  ages  and  stations  whose 
names  are  known  only  to  God.   From  one  point  of  view  this  might 
be  said  to  be  the  most  meaningful  of  all  Christian  festivals  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  lives  of  His  saints  that  Christ's  work  is 
fulfilled.   The  best  known  feature  of  All  Saints'  Day  is  not  the 
day  itself  but  the  evening  that  precedes  it:  Halloween.1^ 

1  December  1974 — THE  SEASON  OF  ADVENT 

In  the  Roman,  Eastern,  Anglican,  and  Lutheran  Churches, 
the  Season  of  Advent  is  the  beginning  of  the  Church  Year.   Advent 
is  a  four-Sunday  season  ending  on  December  24th.   Therefore,  it 
always  begins  on  the  Sunday  nearest  November  30th,  which  is  al- 
ways the  4th  Sunday  before  Christmas. 

Although  the  main  emphasis  of  Advent  is  the  preparation 
for  the  coming  of  the  Christmas  Babe,  the  season  also  reminds 
Christians  of  two  other  "advents"  for  which  they  must  constantly 
prepare:  the  Lord's  constant,  continual  coming  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  His  second  coming,  in  glory,  to  judge  the  world.   There 
is  nowadays  an  ever- increasing  observance  of  the  Advent  season 
by  many  of  the  protestant  denominations.1^ 


15Albert  S.  Goldstein,  Rabbi,  "Sukkos,"  New  York: 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

1:>Harper,  Days  and  Customs  of  All  Faiths,  p.  277. 
17Ibid.  p.  280. 
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8  December — IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 


This  is  a  Holy  Day  of  Obligation  for  all  Catholics. 
Immaculate  Conception  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.   It  means  th      ■  Virgin  Mary,  in  order  to  be  pure 
enough  to  become  the  mother  of  Christ,  was  conceived  free  from 
the  burden  of  original  sin.   Her  soul  was  created  in  the  purest 
holiness  and  innocence.   The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion was  defined  by  Pope  Pius  IX  on  December  8,  1854.   But  even 
before  this,  the  doctrine  had  been  clearly  understood  and  ac- 
cepted by  Roman  Catholic  authorities.   This  term  is  often  con- 
fused among  non-Catholics  with  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ.   But 
this  term  has  no  connection  with  the  Immaculate  Conception. !° 

9-16  December  1974— HANI 

Alone  among  the  Jewish  festivals,  Hanukkah  tells  a 
story  of  military  valor  and  epic  bravery.   It  focuses  atten- 
tion upon  a  dramatic  crisis  in  Jewish  history  when  freedom  cried 
out  for  protection  by  dedicated  men.   The  very  word  "Hanukkah" 
means  "dedication"  and  underscores  not  so  much  the  military 
achievement  as  the  spiritual  victory — the  rededication  of  the 
Temple.   Significant  as  is  victory  on  the  field  of  battle,  the 
ultimate  triumph  lies  in  the  inner  Temple  of  the  spirit — in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men.   The  Sabbath  of  Hanukkah  includes  the 
prophetic  reading  which  contains  the  words:   "Not  by  might  nor 
by  power  but  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."   Hanukkah 
commemorates  not  the  spirit  of  power  but  the  power  of  the  spirit. 

Hanukkah  is  a  gay  festival.   It  is  marked  by  the  lighting 
of  candles  in  the  home,  beginning  with  one  candle  on  the  first 
night  and  adding  one  each  successive  night  of  the  holiday.   Their 
lighting  is  accompanied  by  blessings  and  followed  by  song.   Spe- 
cial prayers  of  praise  and  thanksgiving-hymns  are  recited  at 
every  service.   On  the  menu  of  these  days,  LA.TKES  (potato  pan- 
cakes) are  prominently  featured.   The  holiday  is  also  marked  by 
the  giving  of  gifts.   Hanukkah  is  primarily  a  home  festival  but 


18World  Book  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  10,  "Immaculate  Conception, 
by  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  p.  67.   (1967) 
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10 
it  is  also  marked  by  community  celebrations.   Parties,  concerts, 

dramatic  presentations—all  are  appropriate  communal  events  cele- 
brating the  festival . 1 

25  December  1974— CHRISTMAS 

Christmas  is  th<      on  which  Christians  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Jesus  Christ.   No  one  knows  exactly  when  Jesus  was 
born,  but  most  Chri        .taserve  Christmas  on  December  25th. 
Christmas  is  the  happj     >nd  busiest  time  of  the  year  for 
millions  of  Christians  all  over  the  world.   They  observe  the 
holiday  with  religious  c     iriies  and  prayer.   Many  people  look 
forward  to  happy  family  parties  and  exchanging  of  gifts.   Chris- 
tians everywhere  unite  in  their  feelings  of  joy  on  Christ's  birth- 
day.  Schools  usually      about  a  two-week  vacation  for  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  Day.   Christmas  is  a  Holy  Day  of  Obligation 
for  all  Catholics.20 


l9Sidney  Greenberg,  Rabbi,  "Hanukkah, "  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board. 

2°World  Book  Encyclopedia,  "Christmas,"  by  Elizabeth 
Hough  Sechrist,  Vol.  3,  p.  408.   (1967) 
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CATHOLIC  HOLYDAYS 


Solemnity  of  the  Mother 
of  God 

Ascension  of  Our  Lord 

Assumption  of  Mary 

All  Saints'  Day 

Immaculate  Conception 

Christmas 


1973 

Mon. ,  Jan.  1 
Thurs. ,  May  31 
Wed. ,  Aug.  15 
Thurs. ,  Nov.  1 
Sat. ,  Dec.  8 
Tues. ,  Dec.  25 


1974 

Tues. ,  Jan.  1 
Thurs. ,  May  23 
Thurs. ,  Aug.  15 
Fri. ,  Nov.  1 
Sun. ,  Dec.  8 
Wed.,  Dec.  25 


1975 

Wed. ,  Jan.  1 
Thurs. ,  May  8 
Fri. ,  Aug.  15 
Sat. ,  Nov.  1 
Mon. ,  Dec.  8 
Thurs. ,  Dec.  25 


JEWISH  HOLYDA.YS 


Passover,  1st  day 
2nd  day 
Passover,  7th  day 
8th  day 
Shavuos,  1st  day 
2nd  day 
Rosh  Hashanah,  1st  day 

2nd  day 
Yom  Kippur 
Sukkos,  1st  day 
2nd  day 
Hanukkah  8  day  festival 


1973 

1974 

1975 

Tues. 

,  Apr.  17 

Sun.  , 

A  pr .  7 

Thurs 

. ,  Mar.  27 

Wed .  , 

Apr.  18 

Mon.  , 

A  pr .  8 

Fri.  , 

Mar.  28 

Mon.  , 

Apr.  23 

Sat.  , 

Apr.  13 

Wed.  , 

A  pr .  2 

Tues. 

,  Apr .  24 

Sun.  , 

Apr.  14 

Thurs 

.  ,  Apr.  3 

Wed.  , 

June  6 

Mon.  , 

May  27 

Fri.  , 

May  16 

Thurs 

. ,  June  7 

Tues. 

,  May  28 

Sat.  , 

May  17 

Thurs 

.  ,  Sept.  27 

Tues. 

,  Sept.  17 

Sat.  , 

Sept.  6 

Fri.  , 

Sept. ,  28 

Wed.  , 

Sept.  18 

Sun.  , 

Sept.  7 

Sat.  , 

Oct.  6 

Thurs 

.  ,  Sept.  26 

Mon.  , 

Sept.  15 

Thurs 

.  ,  Oct.  11 

Tues. 

,  Oct.  1 

Sat.  , 

Sept.  20 

Fri.  , 

Oct.  12 

Wed.  , 

Oct.  2 

Sun.  , 

Sept.  21 

Thurs 

. ,  Dec.  20 

Mon.  , 

Dec.  9 

Sat.  , 

Nov.  29 

Thurs 

. ,  Dec.  27 

Mon.  , 

Dec.  16 

Sat.  , 

Dec.  6 
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PROTESTANT- 
1973 


Circumcision  and 
New  Year ' s  Day 

Epiphany- 
Ash  Wednesday 
Palm  Sunday 
Good  Friday 
Easter 
Ascension 
{information  Day 
Advent  (1st  Sunday) 
Christmas 


!ISTIA.N  HOLIDAYS 
1974 


Mon. ,  Jan .  1 
Sun. ,  7 
Wed. ,  Mar.  7 
Sun. ,  15 

Fri. ,  Apr.  20 
i .  .,  Apr.  22 
Thurs. ,  May  31 
Wed.,  Oct.  31 
Sun. ,  Dec.  2 
Tues . ,  Dec.  25 


1975 


Tues. 

,  Jan, 

,  1 

Wed.  , 

Jan. 

1 

Sun.  , 

Jan. 

6 

Sun.  , 

Jan. 

5 

Wed.  , 

Feb. 

27 

Wed.  , 

Feb. 

12 

Sun.  , 

Apr. 

7 

Sun.  , 

Mar. 

23 

Fri.  , 

Apr. 

12 

Fri.  , 

Mar. 

28 

Sun.  , 

Apr. 

14 

Sun.  , 

Mar. 

30 

Thurs 

. ,  May  23 

Thurs 

. ,  May  8 

Thurs 

. ,  Oct.  31 

Fri.  , 

Oct. 

31 

Sun.  , 

Dec. 

1 

Sun.  , 

Nov. 

30 

Wed.  , 

Dec. 

25 

Thurs 

. ,  Dec.  25 
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